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REPORT OF WILLARD N. CLUTE, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

The following is a list of all the warblers I have noted in this 
locality. It is not intended for anything like a complete list, as 
new members of this interesting family are being identified each 
year. 

Black and White Creeper, Mniotilta varia. 

Common in Spring and Fall in deep woods. Unlike the other 
warblers it is found running up the tree trunks. They nearly all 
disappear in Summer, but as one is occasionally seen in July and 
August, they probably breed sparingly here. 

Cape May Warbler, Dendroica tigrina. 

Often seen in Spring and Fall. They prefer dry, open woods 
and do not breed with us. 

Summer Yellow Bird ; Willow Wren, Dendroica cestiva. 

A common Summer resident in the willows and alders along 
water, also, in the orchard. The nest is placed in the forks of 
a tree, seldom at a height of more than fifteen feet. Exteriorly 
it is usually composed of strips of bark from weeds, especially 
of the milk-weed and lined with fine grasses and the cottony 
substance from the willow catkins. The eggs are generally 4 or 
5, greyish or greenish-white, blotched and spotted with different 
shades of brown, chiefly at the larger end. At least two broods 
are raised in a season here. The Cow Bunting is this bird's 
greatest trial. As is well known, the Yellow Warbler is one of 
few birds that can distinguish the Cow Bunting's eggs from its 
own and refuses to hatch them. Instead of deserting the nest, 
she builds the offending egg out, often making a nest of several 
stories in her attempts to be rid of the parasitic egg. 

Black-throated Blue Warbler, Dendroica ccerulescens . 

Seen only in the Spring and Fall. The number of these birds 
varies with the years. They are never more than tolerably com- 
mon. Damp woods seem to be preferred, the birds keeping in 
the " lower story." 
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Black and Yellow Wakblek, Dendroica maculosa. 

Spring and Fall migrant ; never very plenty. Found in the 
tops of the alders and hornbeams that fringe the streams. 

Chestnut-sided Warbler, Dendroica fensylvanica. 

Noted for the first time in the Spring of 1890 when it was 
common, frequenting open, deciduous woods. Late in June it 
was heard in full song in an upland grove and may yet be found 
to breed here. 

Bay-breasted Warbler, Dendroica castanea. 

Seen only in Spring and Fall. Rarer than the preceding. It 
frequents the same growths, keeping perhaps a little higher up 
in the trees. 

Yellow-rump Warbler ; Mtrtle Bird, Dendroica coronata. 

A veiy common Spring and Fall migrant, found in open, 
deciduous woods. It is generally in full song when it arrives in 
Spring. 

Blackburnian Warbler, Dendroica blackburni<z. 

Tolerably common migrant in deciduous woods. 

Black-Throated Green Warbler, Dendroica virens. 

The commonest of our Warblers, equaling the Summer 
Yellow Bird in numbers, though their habitats do not overlap ; 
the Green Warbler being found only in the thickly wooded 
ravines and the retired upland woods, where its drawling note 
is heard all day long. I have never found its nest. 

Blue Yellow-backed Warbler, Compsothlypis americana. 
Somewhat rare migrant, found usually in hemlock woods. 

Golden Crowned Thrush ; Oven Bird, Siurus aurocapillus. 

Common Summer resident, inhabiting the larger tracts of 
woodland, whether on the hillside or in the valley. It is one of 
the ground warblers and is usually found low down in the trees 
or on the ground. 
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Mourning Warbler, Geothlypis Philadelphia, 
A not uncommon migrant. Found in deciduous woods. 

Maryland Yellow Throat, Geothlypis trichas. 

Common Summer resident along swamps and creeks and in 
wet woods. It keeps well to the ground and nests in a bush on 
the ground. 

Yellow-breasted Chat, Icteria virens. 

Somewhat rare Summer resident, frequenting the bushes along 
water. The nest is placed rather low, usually in a little bush. 
The bird is very shy and I have known it to break its eggs when 
they had been handled. 

American Redstart; Dwarf Oriole, Setophaga ruticilla. 

A not uncommon Summer resident in the deepest woods. 
During migrations, the birds often appear in the trees along the 
streets. 



NESTING OF THE WOOD AND WILSON'S THRUSHES. 

C. S. BUTTERS, HAVERHILL, MASS. 

Until this season have always had more or less trouble in find- 
ing the nests and eggs of the Wood Thrush. I have this season, 
however, made a special study of the nesting habits of the Wood 
Thrush and Wilson's Thrush with very good success. 

The Wilson Thrush is quite a common breeder in this locality 
and I have found something like fifteen sets this year, but have 
taken but one, which I have in my cabinet. I do not think it 
necessary to collect twenty-five to thirty sets of a certain species 
eggs to be able to study them, but believe they can be studied to 
a certain extent in the field, without disturbing the nest or eggs. 

Nearly all of the sets noticed were built near the ground ; 
most of them in a small growth of oak and maple. Some were 
placed in a dead bush about 12 feet from the ground ; others on 
the ground at the foot of a bush. None of the nests found were 
over 18 feet from the ground. 



